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Translated for this Journal. 
Of the Different Effect of Music on the Culti- 
vated and the Uncultivated. 


From the German of F. Rocatitz. 


Before inquiring why it is that Music acts so 
powerfully upon one and so feebly upon another 
(comparatively speaking); or why our artistic 
Music scarcely affects the uncultivated classes at 
all, while theirs affects us disagreeably, it were 
well to settle these questions, namely : 

Is it really Music, which so operates upon the 
uncultivated ? 

And, where it is so, does it operate on the un- 
cultivated as Music ? 

On one point we are all agreed: At the foun- 
dation of what we call the Fine Arts lies the uni- 
versal element in human nature, which we call 
the poetic sense, the poetic feeling, or in short 
Poesy, in the broadest sense of the word. On this 
too we are agreed, I think: All these Arts, as 
they exist among more or less cultivated peoples, 
who possess a history, have grown to be these 
Arts by a process of composition out of certain 
primitive Arts, which probably were not distinct 
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from actual life, or whose origin was prior to all 
history. Thus Poetry (in the strictest sense) we 
know only as a compound of the art of fable or 
invention and the art of speech; and so too Mu- 


sic, as the compound of the art of rhythm and the 


tone art properly so called. The latter again 
resolves itself into the arts of Melody and Harmo- 
ny: but it takes both these, united with the first, 
and presupposing that univers il poetic sentiment 
aforesaid, to make up Music. Now savage tribes, 
and wholly uncultivated men among us, have 
properly no tone art and no sense therefor, but 
only a sense of rhythm. What ounds before their 
ears, is not perceived by them as ones ; it only 
rings and makes a noise; to them it only exists as 
a condition of the perception of the rhythmical. 
] Why our 


pital 
music does not affect them at all, and why theirs 


Such secondary questions, t as: 
affects us disagreeably ? have ceased to be ques- 
tions any longer. ‘They have no music and no 
sense for it. What operates on them is something 
wholly different, if not in itself, at least to them ; 
although it may be something included among the 


elements of Music. 


These questions put aside, another forces itself 


upon us: Why does mere Rhythm work so power- 
fully upon rude nations, or uncultivated persons ? 
I answer: For precisely the same reason that it 
works upon animals, nay, or upon us cultivated 
mortals,—for, if it affects us less, it certainly affects 
us not alittle. We can remark it every day : not 
only elphants and camels, but even we ourselves 
step more lively and buoyantly, when we step to 
regular measure; and this is easier for us, when 
this measure is uniformly and distinetly given us 
from without. Motion interests all that move; 
and only by the measure or definite limitation of 
motion does it become perceptible to us at all,— 
just as only by figure, limiting space, can we ap- 
preciate space ; and perhaps we have no need to 
be reminded of that spirit of order and uniformity, 
which pervades all Nature, and which expres- 
We obey the dictate in- 
“ Yes,” you say, “ but 


ses itself here likewise. 
voluntarily, mechanically. 
not so violently ; we are not so furiously borne 
away by it!”—I admit it. And why not? 

The reasons of that very violent effect of 
rhythms, which we see in rude people, lie, as it 
seems to to me, neither in the rhythms, nor in the 
nature of man, but in accidental, outward cireum- 
stances. The North American savage burns and 
shouts, when his drum rattles in strongly marked 
rhythms, or his pipe twitters with a measured 





sound: both to him are sounds of war. The case 
of the Scotch mountainer is still more interesting. 
He has two ways of bringing out the drone of his 
favorite bagpipe: now strong, over-blown, snarl- 
ing, in march-like, sharply marked rhythms: 
whereupon he, the brave man, proud of his na- 
tionality, living in continual remembrance of his 
fathers’ deeds, is kindled to his most peculiar and 
glorious self-consciousness. 7'herefore, and surely 
not by reason of the rhythm of the snarling bag- 
pipe in itself, he burns and shouts ; and the songs 
commonly connected with it bring those objects of 
his love still more distinctly before his imagination. 
But now the dear pipes sound softer, though still 
in sharply marked and uniform, only not so heavy 
rhythm: and now is he, the man of heart, the 
constant one, reminded of the joys of his cottage 
and the objects of his tenderness; he yearns, he 
complains; and again not because of the ryhthmi- 
cal droning, but because of the recollections into 
which it transports him, and which the national 
songs connected with these melodies excite all the 
more distinctly and vividly. 

Would you note the fact more closely, then ob- 
serve the construction and effect of certain dances 
on the people, in the least musically cultivated 
provinces of Germany: for instance, the genuine 
Swabian, Tyrolese, or Steyermark dances; or the 
construction and effect of very ordinary marches: 
and you will see substantially the same thing. 
Real music works upon the people by no means 
so powerfully ; even here (in Germany) one is 
often forced to say, the people have no musie, 
and, what is more, no sense for what little melody 
and harmony they have; (indeed they find it 
far more splendid and effective, if, for instance, 
the man with the bass viol only turns it over and, 
instead of drawing his bow over the strings im a 
given rhythm, drums to the same rhythm on the 
belly of the instrument.) It is only the rhythm 
that operates upon them; and where the effect is 
accompanied with peculiarly violent demonstra- 
tions, it is owing to other suggestions, not at all 
pertaining to the music, which are commonly asso- 
ciated with swift dances or with warlike marches. 

But now to the main point. * * * Why does 
our music, in which to rhythm is added, instead 
of these accessories, the collective art of Tones 
(viz. Melody and Harmony), associated also for 
the most part with the peculiar art of the Poet 
(in vocal music):—why does it work upon us 
with so much less energy and violence, than that 
empty rhythm does upon the uncultivated ? 
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This question I will answer by another. Ought 
we, when the question is of any Art, in the nobler 
sense of the word, where sense, mind and heart 
are supposed to be all and equally engaged, and 
where the Beautiful is to be represented ;—ought 
we, I say, to expect or to desire intense and vio- 
lent effects, or to seek to produce such, even were 
it possible to do it? Is it not rather the mission 
and the praise of Art, to mitigate all that is vio- 
lent in and about man, to subdue the passionate, 
to put away the rude? And are not possibly 
those longings and appeals and complaints, which 
we often hear from learned philologists or histo- 
rians (mourning over the alleged wonderful effects 
of ancient music, to which we have no counter- 
part in our experience),—are they not uttered 
and repeated without a precise understanding of 
what it is that they would have ? 

A something less violent, less furiously trans- 
porting, resides in the very essence of Art, and is 
one of its chiefest excellencies. It resides too in 
the very essence of human culture, and is one of 
man’s chiefest excellencies. The cultivated man 
ought not to be entirely carried away ; nor will 
he be, if he is truly cultivated: and this, were it 
only for physical and self-evident reasons; but far 
more so for reasons that are spiritual and moral. 

What, after all, is Culture? Surely it extends 
not merely to social relations and customs; not 
merely to knowledge and opinion. What is it 
and what is it worth, if it do not decidedly affect 
our will and moral powers, and thus control some- 
what our internal and external effort and per- 
formance? We all know and confess, that mod- 
eration in all things is both the first fruit and first 
sign of true culture. Moderation it is impossible 
to maintain, where only the sensual nature is ex- 
cited : but it becomes ‘not only possible, but the 
easiest of all things, where all parts of our nature 
are alike appealed to, alike stimulated and em- 
I need not 
And if it happens 


ployed, to keep them all in balance. 
repeat where this happens. 
now, if at least the disposition for it is actually 
realized at this present time —if by repeated 
exercise the faculty therefor is increased and its 
efficacy facilitated, shall we complain that it hap- 
pens and find fault with the means by which it 
Shall we deery as weakness what we 
as the crowning flower of 


happens ? 
regard elsewhere 
strength ? 

But how easily one gets to expatiating on what 
is self-evident, when a subject which one has at 
heart is started! Let me only say : The fact that 
we are affected so much less violently by our 
music, than the uncultivated are by simple rhythm, 
is a fact which pertains in the first i:stance to our- 
selves, but as one of our distinctions; and in the 
next place to the music, as Art, and also as one 
of its distinctions. But while we confess that our 
music does not act upon us so violently, so pas- 
sionately, we by no means admit that it cannot 
and does not operate powerfully, grandly and to 
(Of course, the right music, in 
the right time and place!) I will not again lose 


a grand result. 


myself in generalities; but look, my friend, at 
King Frederic the Second of Prussia, for exam- 
ple—such a man as he was—after the Peace of 
Hubertsburg, shut up in his garrison-church, sit- 
ting all alone, listening to Graun’s Te Deum laud- 
amus, at the words: Salvwm fac populum, com- 
pletely dropping his bent head and folding his 
Is this perhaps, in such a 
character, only a fleeting touch of tenderness, and 


hands. 








not of lasting consequence to thousands? Look 
at George the First of England, immediately 
after hearing Handel’s Te Deum laudamus at the 
celebration of the Peace of Utrecht; see him go 
trembling into his cabinet and sign (what the 
evening before he had hesitated to do) the gen- 
eral amnesty in behalf of the many who were 
compromised in the concluded strife. See 
George the Third, in Westminster Abbey, when 
the “ Messiah” was performed at the commemo- 
ration of Handel: during the “ Hallelujah,” at 
the words: “ And He shall reign forever and 
ever, king of kings, and lord of lords,” he falls 
upon his knees, and all the thousands of the con- 
gregation with him, and all bend in reverence 
before their God, until the last tone of that im- 
perishable song of praise has died away. ° 
Look at these things and tell me: Are not these 
effects, mighty and grand, and toa grand end ? 
Of a different kind, to be sure, from those effects 
wherein our music is reproached with being weak ; 
but God be praised, that they are different! 

I am far from denying that many, otherwise 
important, works of our present music are far less 
efficacious than they should be; because they 
have not adhered firmly to the central point of 
every Fine Art, where it appeals to and employs 
alike all the faculties of the inner man. On the 
contrary their appeal is paramount now to the 
understanding, through their intricate artificiality 
of structure ; now to the senses, through their 


tumultuous noise or their unnerving tenderness ; 
and now to the imagination, through their bold 
adventurousness and strange surprises. But what 
then ? These are merely specialities and soon pass 
over; and indeed what they leave behind them, 
must, like every one-sidedness, so it be only cle- 
ver and have life in it, even though it have a dis- 
turbing tendency for the time being, contribute 
far more to the advantage than to the injury of 


the whole. 


— > 


Life of Farinelli. 


This renowned singer, whose voice and abilities 
surpassed the limits of all anterior vocal excel- 
lence. was born at Naples in 1705. He _ was in- 
structed in the rudiments of music by his father, 
and in singing by Porpora. In 1722, at the age of 
seventeen, he went from Naples to Rome, with 
his master, then engaged to compose tor the Al- 
berti theatre, where Farinelli contended with a 
famous performer on the trumpet. Every night, 
during the >un of an opera, this struggle was 
repeated, which, at first seemed amicable and 
sportive, until the audience began to interest them- 
selves in the contest. After severally swelling 
out a note, in which each manifested the power of 
his lungs, and tried to rival the other in brilliancy 
and force, they had both a swell and a shake 
together, by thirds, which was continued so long, 
while the audience eagerly waited the event, that 
both seemed to be exhausted ; and, in fact, the 
trumpeter, wholly spent, gave it up, supposing, 
however, his antagonist as much tired as himself, 
and that it would be a drawn battle ; when Fari- 
nelli, with a smile on his countenance, showing he 
had only been sporting with him all this time, 
broke out, all at once, in the same breath, with 
fresh vigor, and not only swelled and shook upon 
the note, but ran the most rapid and difficult divi- 
sions, and was at last silenced only by the accla- 
mations of the enraptured audience. 

From this period of his life may be dated that 
superiority which he ever maintained over all his 
contemporaries. In the early part of his life, he 
was distinguished by the name of'* Il Ragazzo,” 
(the boy), as Homer was called “the Poet,” and 
Swift * the Dean.” 

From Rome, Farinelli went to Bologna, where 
he had the advantage of hearing Bernacchi, a 
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scholar of the famous Pistocchi, of that city, who 
was then the most scientific singer in Italy. Thence 
he went to Venice, and from Venice to Vienna; 
in both which cities his powers were considered 
as miraculous. Farinelli himself told Dr. Burney, 
that, at Vienna, where he received great honors 
from the emperor Charles VI., (and admonition 
from the prince was of more service to him than 
all the precepts of his masters, or the examples of 
his competitors)his imperial majesty condescend- 
ed one day to tell him, with great mildness and 
affability, that in his singing he neither moved 
nor stood still like any other mortal ; all was sup- 
ernatural. “Those gigantic strides,” said he, 
“ those never-ending notes and passages, (ces notes 
qui ne finissent jamais) only surprise, and it is 
now time for you to please. Youare too lavish of 
the gifts with which nature has endowed you: if 
you wish to reach the heart, you must take a more 
plain and simple road.” 

These judicious remarks effected an entire 
change in his manner of singing: from this time 
he united pathos to spirit, simplicity was the sub- 
lime, and by these means delighted, as well as 
astonished, every hearer. 

In the year 1734, he went to England, where the 
effects which his surprising talents had upon the 
audience were ecstasy! enchantment! In the 
famous air, “ Son qual nave,” which was compos- 
ed for him by his brother, the first note he sang 
was taken with such delicacy, swelled by minute 
degrees to such an amazing volume, and after- 
wards diminished in the same manner to a mere 
point, that it was applauded for full five minutes. 
After this, he set off with such brillianey and rap- 
idity of execution, that it was difficult for the vio- 
lins of those days to keep pace with him. 

But it was not in speed only that he excelled; 
for he united the pertections of every celebrated 
singer. His voice was equally eminent for strength, 
sweetness, and compass; and his style equally 
excellent in the expression of tenderness, grace, 
and rapidity. In a word, he possessed such pow- 
ers, as were never before or since united in any 
one singer, powers that were irresistible, and 
which subdued every hearer, the learned and the 
ignorant, the friend and the foe. 

With these talents, he went to Spain, in the 
year 1737, intending to return to Fngland, having 
entered into articles with the nobility, who had, at 
that time, the management of the opera, to perform 
during the ensuring season. In his way thither, 
he sang to the king of France, at Paris; where, 
according to Riccoboni, he enchanted even the 
French themselves, who universally abhorred 
Italian music. 

The very first day he performed before the 
queen of Spain, it was determined he should be 
taken into the service of the court, to which he 
was ever after wholly appropriated, not being once 
permitted to sing in public. A pension was then 
settled upon him for life, amounting to upwards of 
two thousand pounds sterling. 

He told Dr. Burney, that, for the first ten years 
of his residence at the court of Spain during the 
reign of Philip V., he sang to that monarch, every 
night, the same four airs, two of which were 
“ Pallido il sole,” and “ Per questo dolce Am- 
plesso,” both composed by Hasse. He was hon- 
ored also by his first royal master, Philip V. with 
the order of St. Jago, and by his successor, Ferdi- 
nand VI., under whom also he continued in favor, 
with that of Calatrava, in 1750. His duty now 
became less constant and fatiguing, as he persuad- 
ed this prince to patronise operas ; which were a 
great relief to Farinelli, who was appointed sole 
director of these performances, and engaged the 
best Italian singers and composers, as also Metas- 
tasio as poet. 

The goodness of Farinelli’s heart, and the natu- 
ral sweetness of his disposition, were not excecd- 
ed even by the unrivalled excellence of his vocal 
powers, as some of the following anecdotes will 
testify. ‘ 

It has been often related, and generally believ- 
ed, that Philip V., king of Spain, being seized with 
a total dejection of spirits, absolutely refus :d to be 
shaved, and _ was, in other respects, incapabie of 
transacting the affairs of the state. The queen, 
who had in vain tried every common expedient 
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that was likely to contribute to his recovery, deter- 
mined that an experiment should be made of the 
effects of musie upon the king, her husband, who 
was extremely sensible of its charms. Upon the 
arrival of Farinelli, of whose extraordinary per- 
formance an account had been transmitted to 
Madrid, her majesty contrived that there should 
be a concert in the room adjoining the king's 
apartment, in which this singer executed one of 
his most captivating songs. Philip at first appear- 
ed surprised, then affected, and, at the conclusion 
of the second air, commanded the attendance of 
Farinelli. On his entering the royal apartment, 
the enraptured monarch overwhelmed him with 
compliments and caresses, demanding how he 
could sufficiently reward such talents, and declar- 
ing that he could refuse him nothing. Farinelli, 

reviously instructed, only entreated that his ma- 
jesty would permit his attendants to shave and 
dress him, and that he would endeavor to appear 
in council as usual. From this moment the king’s 
disease submitted to medicine, and the singer had 
the whole honor of the cure. By singing to his 
majesty every evening, his favor increased to such 
a degree, that he was regarded as a prime minis- 
ter; but what was still more extraordinary, and 
most highly indicative of a superior mind, Fari- 
nelli, never forgetting that he was only a musi- 
cian, behaved to the Spanish nobles attendant 
upon the court, with such unaffected humility and 
propriety, that instead of envying his good for- 
tune, they honored him with their esteem and 
confidence. 

The true nobility of this extraordinary person's 
soul appears still more forcibly in the’ following 
rare instance of magnanimity. Going one day to 
the king’s closet, to which he had at all times 
access, he heard an officer of the guard curse 
him, and say to another, “ Honors can be heaped 
on such scoundrels as these, while a poor soldier, 
like myself, after thirty years’ service, is unno- 
ticed.” Farinelli, without seeming to hear this 
reproach, complained to the king that he had neg- 
lected an old servant, and actually procured a 
regiment for the person who had spoken so harsh- 
ly of him in the antechamber; and on quitting 
his majesty, he gave the commission to the officer, 
telling him he had heard him complain of having 
served thirty years, but added, “ Vou did wrong 
to accuse the king of neglecting to reward your 
services.” The following story, of a more ludi- 
crous cast, was frequently told and believed at 
Madrid, during the first year of Farinelli’s resi- 
dence in Spain. This singer, having ordered a 
superb suit of clothes for a gala at court, when 
the tailor brought them home, he asked for his 
bill. “Ihave made no bill, sir,” said the tailor, 
“nor ever shall make one. Instead of money, I 
have a favor to beg. 1 know that what I want is 
inestimable, and only fit for monarchs; but since 
Thave the honor to work for a person of whom 
every one speaks with rapture, all the payment I 
shall ever require, will be a song.” Farinelli tried 
in vain to persuade the tailor to take his money. 
At length, after a long debate, giving way to the 
earnest entreaties of the humble tradesman, and 
perhaps more highly gratified by the singularity 
of the adventure, than by all the applause which 
he had hitherto received, he took him into his 
music room, and sang to him some of his most 


brilliant airs, delighted with the astonishment of 


his ravished hearer; and the more he seemed sur- 
prised and affected, the more Farinelli exerted 
himself in every species of excellence. When he 
had concluded, the tailor, overcome with ecstasy, 
thanked him in the most rapturous and grateful 
manner, and prepared to retire. “ No,” said Fari- 
nelli, “I am a little proud, and it is perhaps from 
that circumstance, that [ have acquired some lit- 
tle degree of superiority over other singers. I 
have given way to your weakness; it is but fair 
that, in your turn, you should give way to mine.” 
Then taking out his purse, he insisted on his re 
ceiving a sum, amounting to nearly double the 
worth of the suit of clothes. 

Farinelli, during two reigns, resided upwards 
of twenty years at the Spanish court, with a con- 
tinual increase of royal favor, and the esteem of 
the principal nobility of the kingdom. 

During his greatest favor at the court of Mad- 
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rid, he is said to have been no more elated, than 
with the acclamations which his extraordinary 
talents commanded whenever he sang in public. 
In the year 1759, Farinelli returned to Italy. Af- 
ter visiting Naples, the place of his nativity, he 
settled at Bologna, in 1761: in the environs of 
which city, he built himself a splendid mansion, 
which in Italy is called a pulezzo. Here he resid- 
ed for the remainder of his life, in the true enjoy- 
ment of atlluent leisure. He was remarkably civil 
and attentive to the English nobility and gentry 
who visited him in his retreat, and appeared fo 
remember the protection and favor of individuals, 
more than the neglect of the public, during the 
last year of his residence in London. When the 
marquis of Caermarthen honored him with a visit 
at Bologna, upon being told that he was the son 
of his patron and friend, the duke of Leeds, he 
threw his arms round his neck, and shed tears of 
joy in embracing him. This extraordinary musi- 
cian, and blameless man, died in 1782, in the 
seventy-eight year of his age. 
—=—- > 


{From Chambers’ Journal.) 


SITTING ON THE SHORE. 


The tide has ebbed away; 
No more wild surgings ’gainst the adamant rocks, 
No swayings of the sea-weed false that mocks 
The hues of gardens gay; 
No langh of little wavelets at their play; 
No lucid pools reflecting heaven’s brow— 
Both storm and cal alike are ended now. 
The bare grey rocks sit lone: 
lhe shifting sand lies so smooth and dry 
That not a wave might ever have swept by 
To vex it with lond moan; 
Only some weedy fragment blackening thrown 
To rot beneath the sky, tell what has been, 


But desolation’s self has grown serene. 


Afar the mountains rise, 
And the broad estuary widens cut, 
All sunshine: wheeling round and round abont 
Seaward, a white bird flies; 
A bird? Nay, seems it rather in these eyes 
An angel; o’er Eternity’s dim sea, 
Beck ning—“Come thou where all we glad souls be.” 
O life! O silent shore, 
Where we sit patient! O great sea beyond, 
To which we look with solemn hope and fond, 
But sorrowful no more !— 
Would we were disembodied souls to soar, 
And like white sea-birds wing the Infinite Deep!— 
Till then, Thou Just One, wilt our spirits keep. 
‘— > 


Mendelssohn's Precocity. 


[The following remarks are from an analytical pro- 
gramine, by G. A. Macfarren, to Mendelssohin’s Quartet 
No. 3, in B minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
which was recently performed at the Quartet Association 
in London, with Miss Arabella Goddard as pianist.] 


The extraordinary precocity of this production 
is truly marvellous, and wholly without parallel in 
the annals of all art, musical, verbal, and plastic ; 
the author having been still a child (I believe on- 
ly in his twelfth year) when it was published, 
which was some considerable time after its com- 
position. The fluency of invention, the power of 
continuity, and the capacity of development that 
are herein evinced, are such as the knowledge of 
the career of other artists teaches us to associate 
only with the idea of so long a course of well- 
directed study, and of such experience in the prac- 
tice of composition, as the labor of many years 
and the production of many works can alone af- 
ford; but here, contrary to whatever principles 
of nature can be collected from precedent, we have 
the performance of an accomplished musician, who 
must have been yet an inmate of the nursery, and 
scarcely let loose from his leading-strings. What 
is still more remarkable, is, that in this work we 
have such powerful indications of the style of 
Mendelssohn as cannot be mistaken; such as, in 
the case of Beethoven, are not to be so distinctly 
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traced until he had entered upon what critics call 
the middle period of his mental development. 
This would prove that with the greatest genius 
there needs many years to establish this regular 
inanifestation of individuality ; but, except we can 
suppose that our composer’s musical culture was 
the continuance of some ante-natal course of de- 
velopment, every proof of the kind is by this ex- 
ample refuted. Mozart, it is true, made music 
while yet an infant, while yet too young to hold a 
pen for the purpose of conveying his ideas to pa- 
per; and there are instances, in the other arts, of 
remarkable, if not so remarkable, precocity ; but 
if such facts be marvellous, Mendelssohn’s produc- 
tion, at a not much more advanced age, of a long, 
well sustained, and highly elaborated work, which 
more than anticipates the manner of thought that 
will always distinguish him among his compeers, 
and so attest his greatness, can be nothing short of 
amiracle. The present Quartet is, in this last res- 
pect—namely, of announcing the future style of 
the composer—an immense advance upon the two 
works that preceded it, both compositions of the 
same class for the same instruments; and it is 
otherwise a much more interesting production 
than either of these, which, however, tee both 
of them merit that is wholly incompatible with the 
period when they were written. For all this, it 
would be absurd, it would be to depreciate the 
greater merit of all that followed, to pretend that 
the work was without unquestionable tokens of 
immaturity ; such as the somewhat irrelative con- 
secution of keys in the succession of the move- 
ments, and still more important, the want of con- 
ciseness, the deficiency of the grand power of 
concentration, that is to be felt in the construction 
of the several movements. That the work pre- 
sents these imperfections, makes it, if so much the 
less admirable, surely as much the more interest- 
ing, since it presents to us an insight into the his- 
tory of the author’s mind which is far above 
value. 


—> - 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Frank Darley's “ Belshazzar.” 


On Thursday Evening, April 28th, the Grand 
Saloon of the Assembly Buildings, Philadelphia, 
was crowded to its utmost capacity by the lead- 
ing musicians and principal amateurs of the city, 
assembled, notwithstanding the heat of the wea- 
ther, to attend the first performance of a new 
Sacred Cantata, entitled “ Belshazzar,” composed 
expressly for the Harmonia Sacred Music Society, 
by Frank Darley, a young man still considerably 
under age, but pretty generally known among the 
musical circles as a writer of some promise. ‘The 
announcement of the Harmonia Society that 
they would give an extra concert after the close 
of the regular subscription series, for the purpose 
of presenting this work, had been made some six 
or eight weeks before, and been received with 
very general favor. The musical public were 
quite on the gui vive to attend its performance, 
and, as we have already said, they assembled 
in full force. 

Before proceeding, we will state that the suc- 
cess of the Cantata was so very flattering, that on 
May 12th, it was repeated with still greater ap- 
plause at the Musical Fund Hall, before a large 
audience, despite the raging of a violent rain storm 
that prevailed throughout the afternoon and even- 
ing. 

The Cantata is in one part; the story chosen 
is the somewhat hackneyed one of Belshazzar’s 
Feast, and the words are so inferior, not to say 
bad, that we can scarcely conceive how Mr. 
Darley could write music to them. The subject 
is treated more in the dramatic style than in that 
of the oratorio, and the distribution of characters 
is as follows: 
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Belshazzar, a of Babylon,....+..++++.. Baritone. 
Daniel, the Prophet,.+++++++e+eeeeeeereeee Basso. 
Aspha, a General in Babylon,...+.-+++++++++ Tenor. 
Queen of Babylon,.....+++eeeeeceeeeeees SOprand. 
Eractha, her sister,.....+.+eeeeeeeeeeee+Contralto. 
The guests, priests, and astrologers, by a chorus of 80. 


Dramatic interest is infused, by the Queen and 
her sister being represented as Jewish converts 
desirous of leading Belshazzar in a more righte- 
ous course, while Aspha stoutly supports the 
career of his sovereign. 

The Cantata consists of the following pieces of 
music :— 

Opening Chorus of Priests, with Aria for Belshazzar. 
Recitative, Belshazzar, and a concerted chorus. 

Trio, for Belshazzar, Queen and Eractha. 

Recitative, Belshazzar and Daniel. 

Quintet, for all the principals, with chorus. 

Preghiera and Bravura, for Queen. 

- Quintet, concerted piece and chorus. 

- Cavatina, Eractha. 

Grand Chorus—Finale. 

The Cantata, strictly speaking, ends with No. 


7; the two ensuing pieces being a sort of moral 
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on the story and a chorus of praise to the Deity, 
which is a somewhat sudden transition from the 
bustling action of the dramatic part, to a strictly 
descriptive style of writing—the fault of the 
librettist, whoever he or she may be, the name 
not being given. 

And now, at length, we come to our promised 
criticism on the composition, our preceding re- 
marks having been a necessary evil in the shape 
of a preface. 

The Cantata opens in C minor with a short but 
impressive symphony, that after some thirty or 
forty bars modulates into E} major, and the vocal 
portion commences in a chorus of priests address- 
ing the Chaldean gods, and pouring libations on 
the altars. The air of this chorus is very striking 
and contains many passages of exceeding originali- 
ty and beauty—some well managed imitations are 
interspersed, which show that young Darley is a 
fugue student, although not of the strictly eccles- 
iastical school. There is some little abruptness in 
the the from 
Tonic to Dominant being a little awkward, from 


the means taken to render it out of the common 


close of this chorus, modulation 


way,—an affectation of which we do not approve. 
The aria for Belshazzar, which enters at this point, 
is in Bp, and reminds us somewhat of the celebra- 
ted coronation march in Meyerbeer’s Prophete, 
while the second movement is slightly in Bellini’s 
style. In the midst of this solo the chorus enters 
with a new and highly original subject, which 
blends with the aria in pertect accord, although of 
an entirely distinct character,—it is a beautiful 
piece of writing and reflects great credit not only 
upon the composer himself, but also upon his in- 
structor, Leopold Meignen, the conductor of the 
Musical Fund Society's orchestra. 

This is succeeded by a-morce!l of recitative that 
is not so good as it should be, the notes being in 
a somewhat tortured progression, and difficult to 
intone well. It leads into a fine concerted chorus, 
the fiery hand which traces the mystic characters 
upon the wall of the banquetting-room ; and 
the opening chorus, a telling passage in C minor, 
closing what may be considered the first division 
of the Cantata, as a short pause was made at this 
point by the performers on both occasions, (for 
we attended both—indeed it is impossible to judge 
of an original composition at the first hearing, | 
and we would not venture to express an opinion 





) upon so slight an acquaintance.) 
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representing the horror felt at the appearance of 


followed by a reprise of the second movement of 
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No. 3 is considered the gem of the Cantata by 
most pecple; it is a trio for soprano, contralto 
and baritone, and certainly contains the most 
This pleas- 
to 


| beautiful melody in the entire work. 
ing subject is treated in the French style, 
which, on the whole, we think the composer has 
modulations 


a decided tendency, some of his 
being modelled on Auber. The coda, or more 


properly speaking, the ensemble of this trio is 


written with great taste and judgment, consisting 
graceful florid 


and very 
passages for the soprano. It is the pet encore. 
The recitative for Belshazzar and Daniel was 
so indifferently sung, that it was almost impossible 
to arrive at what the composer wished to effect 
it modulates very well 


of ‘delicious harmony 


However, 
“ O’ercome now with fear,” 


at this point. 
into No. 5, a quintet, 
which is, although graceful and well written, not 
precisely the kind of composition which, it appears 


| 
There 


to us, should be introduced at this point. 
is a want of harmony between the meaning of the 
words and the music, which interferes with its 
proper effect, though the latter possesses much 
merit as part-writing. It is, at the end, mingled 
with a full chorns that is truly grand : 
description of construction that Frank Darley is 


it is in this 


particularly happy, and it never fails in producing 
an impression upon the audience. 

This quintet is succeeded by the preghiera and 
bravura for in which the Queen urges 
Belshazzar to turn from the false gods and endea- 
the offended Deity by 
We consider this the 
most the The 


adagio with which it opens contains excellent har- 


soprano, 


vor to avert the anger of 
worshipping him alone. 
Cantata. 


uninteresting piece in 


but there is a decided want of melody, and 


mony, 
from its extreme length it becomes dragging and 
| fatiguing. The bravura is better, in point of air, 
but is too florid, too hashed up with running pas- 
beautifully by the way, by a lady 
vocalist of great talent, who has a perfect delivery 
of 


sages, sung, 


rapid passages, and a voice of considerable 


! 
compass; the bravura requires within a note of 
| 


two octaves. 

No. 7 follows; it may 
finale of the Cantata, as we have already said, 
and it represents the despairing Chaldeans calling 


be considered as the 


upon their gods to defend them from the approach- 


ing enemy, together with the reproaches heaped 


upon Belshazzar by his Queen for his effeminacy 
and irresolution. It opens in G minor very effect- 
ively, an andante for the chorus, followed by an 
elaborate allegro for the quintet and chorus in Bp, 
| concluding with a different treatment of the first 
subject in presto, which has a novel and startling 
| effect, to the life, the terror and 
dismay of the people at finding their prayers dis- 
It is probably 


representing, 


regarded and their doom sealed. 


the Cantata, and is intensely-dramatie ; although 


| occasionally the hearer is reminded of its being a 


sacred story by the prolonged solid harmony or 
| the elaborate imitations. 

| Nos. 8 and 9 are taken together. The first is 
a dirge-like air for contralto, replete with expres- 
' sion, and with a very rich accompaniment in A 
minor, and modulates boldly into C for the final 
chorus of “ Praise to God,” which is written in 
| the true church style, and has the fault,— 


mon one with this composer,—of being too short, 


a com- 


so that at the end of forty-five minutes, the hearer 
finds himself wishing for more,—this may have 
been done intentionally for the sake of policy. 


a finer piece of writing than any other portion of 
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Having thus given a full account of “ Belshaz- 
zar,” we feel that we cannot finish this protracted 
article better than by advising some of the Boston 
societies to produce this new Cantata during the 
next season. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, in the 
course of its critique, says :— We heard no dis- 
sent among the audience from the opinion that 
the Cantata would be creditable to any one, and 
that, as the work of one so young, it was quite ex- 
traordinary.” 

The “ Inquirer” 
instance does it flag in fire or energy ; 
are displayed the redundancy or puerilities of the 
novice. On the contrary, it is all exceedingly 
clever, and some points in it may be regarded as 
With this high praise we feel fully able 


W. 


“Tn no one 
nowhere 


goes further:— 


great.” 
to agree. 
+ > 
Sayings of Coleridge. 

An ear for music is a very different thing from 
a taste for music. I have no ear whatever; I 
could not sing an air to save my life: but I have 
the intensest delight in music, and can detect 
good from bad. Naldi, a good fellow, remarked 
to me once at a concert, that I did not seem much 
interested with a piece of en which had just 
been perofrmed. I said, sounded to me like 
nonsense verses. But l'could sc rarcely contain 
myself when a thing of Beethoven's followed. 

The darkest despotisms on the Continent have 
done more for the growth and elevation of the 
fine arts than the English government. <A great 
musical composer in Germany and Italy is a great 
man in society, and a real dignity and rank are 
universally conceded to him. So it is with a sculp- 
tor, or painter, or architect. 
encouragement and patronage sue ‘h arts as musie 
and painting will never come into great eminence. 
In this country there is no general reverence for 
the fine arts; and the sordid spirit of a money- 
amassing philosophy would meet any proposition 
for the fostering of Art, in a genial and extended 
sense, with the commercial maxim—Laissez aire. 
Paganini, indeed, will make a fortune, because he 
can actually sell the tones of his fiddle at so much 
ascrape ; but Mozart himself might have languish- 
ed in a garret for any thing that would have been 
done for him here. 


The fondness for dancing in English women is 
the reaction of their reserved manners. It is the 
only way in which they can throw themselves 
forth in natural liberty. We have no adequate 
conception of the pe rfection of the ancient tragic 
dance. The pleasure which the Greeks received 
from it had for its basis Difference ; and the more 
unfit the vehicle, the more lively was the curiosity 
and intense the delight at seeing the difficulty 
overcome. 

The ancients certainly seem to have understood 
some principles in acoustics which we have lost, 
or at least, they applied them better. They con- 
trived to convey the voice distinctly in their huge 
theatres by means of pipes, which created no echo 
or confusion. Our theatres—Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden—are fit for nothing: they are too 
large tor acting, and too small for a bull-fight. 





All harmony is founded on a relation to rest— 
on relative rest. Take a metallic plate, and strew 
sand on it ; sound a harmonic chord over the sand, 
and the grains will whirl about in cire les, and 
other geometrical figures, all, as it were, depe nd- 
ing on some point of sand rel: itively at rest. Sound 
a discord, and every grain will whisk about with- 
out any order at all, in no figures, and with no 
points ‘of rest. 

The clerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, 
whether poets, or philosophers, or scholars, are 
these points of relative rest. There could be no 
order, no harmony of the whole, without them. 


It is very remarkable that in no part of his 
writings, does Milton take any notice of the great 


Without this sort of 





















































painters of Italy, nor, indeed, of painting as an 
art; while every other page breathes his love and 
taste for music. Yet it is curious that, in one pas- 
sage in the Paradise Lost, Milton has certainly 
copied the fresco of the Creation in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. I mean those lines,— 


“now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane ;—” &c., 


an image which the necessities of the painter jus- 
tified, but which was wholly unworthy, in my 
judgment, of the enlarged powers of the poet. 
Adam bending over the sleeping Eve, in the Para- 
dise Lost, and Dalilah approaching Samson, in 
the Agonistes, are the only two proper pictures 
I remember in Milton. 

It is a poor compliment to pay a painter to tell 
him that his figure stands out of the canvass, or 
that you start at the likeness of the portrait. Take 
almost any daub, cut it out of the canvass, and 
place the figure looking into or out of a window, 
and any one may take it for life. Or, take one 
of Mrs. Salmon’s wax queens or generals, and you 
will very sensibly feel the difference between a 
copy, as they are, and an imitation, of the human 
form, asa good portrait ought to be. Look at 
that flower-vase of Van Huysum, and at these 
wax or stone peachesand apricots! The last are 
likest to their original, but what pleasure do they 
give? None, except to children. 





Some musie is above me; most music is be- 
neath me. I like Beethoven and Mozart—or else 
some of the aerial compositions of the elder Ital- 
jans, as Palestrina and Carissimi. And I love 
Pureell. 

The best sort of music is what it should be— 
sacred ; the next best, the military, has fallen to 
the lot of the devil. 

Good music never tires me, nor sends me to 
sleep. I feel physically refreshed and strength- 
ened by it, as Milton says he did. 

I could write as good verses now as ever I did, 
if | were perfectly free from vexations, and were 
in the ad libitum hearing of fine music, which 
has a sensible effect in harmonizing my thoughts, 
and in animating, and, as it were, lubricating my 
inventive faculty. The reason of my not finishing 
Christabel is not that I don’t know how to do it— 
for I have, as I always had, the whole plan entire 
from beginning to end in my mind; but I fear I 
could not carry on with equal success the execu- 
tion of the idea, an extremely subtle and difficult 
one. Besides, after this continuation of Faust, 
which they tell me is very poor, who can have 
courage to attempt a reversal of the judgment of 
all criticism against continuations? Let us except 
Don Quixote, however, although the second part 
of that transcendent work is not exactly uno flatu 
with the original conception. 

_ - — > 


Strictures upon the Stage, 


AS IT EXISTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


More PARTICULAR VIEWS UPON THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF CHIAROSCURO ON THE SraGe. 


Ill. 


As there are certain beautiful effects in the natu- 
ral landscape, which depend altogether on shadow 
for their production—as there are certain beauties 
in sculpture discernible under different lights, 
though perhaps more particularly under one light, 
which again is the consequence of shadow ; it fol- 
lows that the ‘Dramatic Art Represented,’ whose 
figures are like those of the sculptor, but invested 
with life, and having colored draperies, resemble 
those of the painter, but endowed with motion— 
must be feeble, and deprived of vitality and truth, 
by the absence of shadow ;—cold, disagreeable 
and uninteresting, like those shadowless portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth. This is the state of the Stage 
as regards light. The condition of painting among 
the Chinese is precisely similar. And thus may 
we trace a resemblance between a tableau upon 
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the stage, and a group of figures upon a Chinese 
tea-pot. 

The Stage has, however, by accident, supplied 
occasional instances of chiaroscuro; but it has 
never been thought of as a general principle. I 
will relate one of these instances, that came under 
my own observation in London. It was in the 
performance of the play ‘“‘ Mary Stuart,” in which 
Macready played Ruthven, Mrs. Warner the 
Queen of Scots, and the late Mr. Elton, Rizzio. It 
was in the scene in which Ruthven enters the 
queen’s apartment to demand the life of Rizzio. It 
Was managed in this way : Macready, as Ruthven, 
entered at the side, one step, by throwing back the 
tapestry with one hand, and with the other hand 
holding a two-handed sword, and dressed from 
head to foot in steel armor. And a strong light 
was thrown upon the armor, casting a shadow 
from Ruthven; whilst Rizzio, by the crouching 
attitude assumed behind the ample drapery worn 
by the queen, to whom he flies for protection, was 
also partially in shade. Here was in this the princi- 
ple of light and the principle of shadow. The effect 
What dignity, interest, and 
I was then 


was at once artistic. 
reality was imparted to the scene! 
impressed with the importance of the adoption of 
chiaroscuro as a general principle. 

Those unacquainted with Art, may deem this of 
little importance ; but let them reflect on the uni- 
versality of light and shadow. And if you will 
allow me, once more, to use the language of the 
important work on Art to which I have before 
referred —take the following lines, where the 
author speaks of the effect of shadows upon the 
light. For, understand that without shadow we 
lose the effect of light—but what is here described 
is as the effect of shadow. 

“There is not a stone, not a leaf, not a cloud, over 
whieh light is not felt to be actually passing and palpita- 
ting before our eyes. There is the motion, the actual 
wave and radiation of the darted beam—not the dull, 
universal daylight, which falls on the landscape without 
life, or direction, or speculation, equal on all things and 
dead on all things ; but the breathing, animated, exulting 
light, which feels and receives, and rejoices, and acts— 
which chooses one thing and rejects another,—which 
seeks and finds, and looses again—leaping from rock to 
rock, from leaf to leaf, from wave to wave—glowing or 
flashing, or scintilating, according to what it strikes, or in 
its moods, absorbing and enfolding all things in the deep 
fulness of its repose, and thus again losing itself in its 
bewilderment, and doubt, and dimness; or perishing or 
passing away, entangled in drifting mist or melted into 
melancholy air, but still—kindling or declining, spark- 
ling or still, it is the living light which breathes in its 
deepest, most entranced rest, which sleeps but never 
dies.” 


Shall we then endure the universal light which 
falls on every dramatic scene, ‘‘ equal on all things, 
and dead on all things” ? and to see a Shaksperian 
canvass of large size, and filled with life and inte- 
rest, speechless and dumb? Lacking shadow, form 
is obscured ; the eye has neither light nor shadow 
to rest upon; all is glaring, and yet all is cold; 
and before a performance is half over, the eyes of 
the audience are tired out, by the force of the 
unnaturally scattered light, and feel it a relief to 
leave the theatre. 

I will now in a hasty manner glance at some 
Shaksperian scenes, and suppose that we are pre- 
pared to carry out this effect of shadow. 

The last Scene in Othello. 

The scene opens on the bed-chamber; in the 
usual method, the stage is darkened, and there is 
a sober light. (This effect is good.) But then 
Othello enters with a light, and the floats, or foot- 
lights, are then turned, and all is scattered light. 
(This effect is bad, and not in keeping with the 
scene, as can be perceived at a glance.) 





Suppose it to be managed thus: The stage is 
darkened, the bed is in deep shadow, and the figure 
of Desdemona is barely visible. A Jamp burns in 
the apartment, beneath a yellow shade ; so that 
on any particular part of the scene, a mellow sec- 
ondary light may be cast, according to the taste 
and judgment of the presiding artist. Othello 
enters, and bears a lamp; a strong light should be 
now thrown upon the countenance and figure of 
Othello, and the greater portion of the apartment 
is in chiaroscuro. When he takes the lamp to the 
bed, a thrilling effect is produced, as the hitherto 
obscure figure of Desdemona comes into the strong 
light, in company with that of his, all around being 
in dark contrast. When he wails, or calls on the 
devils to snatch him from the possession of this 
heavenly sight, he retires into the shadow—we 
lose the expression of his countenance ; but that 
is all the better; his words will reach our hearts 
as the echoes of distant thunder—as the fall of an 
avalanche—as the awful warning of an earthquake 
—better, much better, than if his spangles were 
glittering there in the light. 


The Platform Scene in Hamlet. 

The moonlight would afford a broad, deep sha- 
dow of the fortress across the stage. The Ghost 
stands in the moonlight ; Hamlet and his friends 
are grouped in the shade. 

The Cauldron Scene in Macbeth. 

What a caricature this has hitherto been! Doubt- 
less there has been a difficulty at all times to find 
actors of taste and judgment to play the Witches. 
And at some remote period, some clever fellow, 
not being able to make the scene sublime, under- 
took to make it “funny;” and manager and 
audience have consented that that would do 
equally well. But the audiences of the present 
day begin to exclaim against this caricature of the 
Witches. Sometimes it has been thought that the 
scene and characters were intrinsieally ridiculous. 
But what has been done to elevate it, to give it 
dignity, awe, sublimity, or even a supernatural 
interest? All supernatural scenes—the Witches 
in Macbeth, the Spirits in the Tempest, the Fairies 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, required that 
which the imagination of the reader always sup- 
plies, to be wrought out for them upon the stage ; 
and thus surrounding them with all the accessories 
(that are natural or in keeping) that genius and 
fancy can invent,—such scenes can be raised into 
sublimity and grandeur. 

In the scene before us, take notice, Shakspeare 
in the direction of the scene says, ‘Thunder.’ In 
the first scene of the first act, the direction is, 
‘thunder and lightning,’ but here, only ‘ thunder.’ 
It is a dark cave, under ground, (the Pit of 
Acheron,) the day-light does not penetrate it, and 
the lightning does not penetrate it ; therefore the 
flashes of lightning (as constantly given in this 
scene) destroy the idea of location. We also read 
in the direction, ‘a cauldron boiling.’ Now, I 
suspect there is not one of us who ever witnessed 
this; not one who ever saw ‘a boiling cauldron’ 
in this scene in Macbeth. But what have we had 
instead? why, ‘fire’ inside the cauldron! They 
have found it inconvenient to place fire outside the 
cauldron, and considering that no cauldron, not 
even a witch’s, could boil without fire, some one 
starts up and says, ‘‘O, put the fire inside the 
cauldron, it will do just the same.” But alas! 
this will never do. And with such imbecile, con- 
temptible attempts to understand and illustrate 
Shakspeare, the English stage might well be made 
the mock of all the world. 

We will suppose the cave to have a roof, (and 
not to be open at the top,) a roof of apparently 
the rough natural rock. This cave has no limits, 


far away and away into the gloom and the dis- ( 
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tance (aided by chiaroscuro) winding away into 
unexplored recesses. In the centre of the cave, 
rising up almost perpendicularly to a considerable 
altitude, stands a portion of the natural rock, 
thrown up from its dark bed beneath, rising in 
smooth surface to a jagged peak, (and skillfully 
managed might look as grand as a precipice,) this 
elevation the witches have constituted their altar 
of rites. Upon the summit of this, then, is the 
‘cauldron boiling,’—not such as we usually sce, 
with three legs, cast at Mr. Thompson’s iron- 
foundry in the nineteenth century,—but a huge, 
uncouth thing, harmonising in color and the rest 
with the rocks around. A column of steam 
ascends from it, breaks against, and then rolls 
along the roof of the cave. The ear detects the 
regular but deadened beat of the boiling substance, 
and listening as it readily would to this, becomes 
mightily affected by the first distant roll of the 
thunder without, pealing and echoing through the 
cavern. Poised up upon this rock, we see a figure 
leaning over the cauldron, It is, or it is not, one 
of the witches. The light, as proceeding from be- 
neath the cauldron, falls upon the figure. The 
fire itself is much obscured, and allowed scarcely 
to be seen, but its reflection is full upon the figure 
of the witch, and upon some projecting points of 
rock. This is the first effect. After a long pause, 
we hear a low, distant, but continuous roll of 
thunder ; the figure remains motionless. Another 
pause ensues, (the dull beat from the cauldron still 
going on,) and then a heavy crash and breaking 
up, as of a loud burst of reverberating thunder, 
followed by a distant echo of it, rolling away and 
dying off in the distance. Now we expect some- 
thing, and lo! the first witch comes looming out 


of the darkness, with a message that 


“Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd.” 


She is about returning to her place of destination, 
when the second and third witches, one dragging 
the other by the hand, advance with rapid strides, 


and one announces that 
“ Thrice and once the hedge pig whined.” 


The three witches now listen for the cry of harpies. 
The third witch lying with her ear down to the 
earth— 


“Harpur cries ; ‘tis time, ‘tis time!” 


They now ascend their platform of rock, and pre- 
pare their incantations, sitting on the edges of rock 
around the cauldron 


* Double, doubie, toil and trouble ”— 


are words of especial meaning, and I think that 
they should be chanted; indeed I doubt if the 
whole of this incantation was not originally in- 
tended to be sung. 

One word more with reference to stage grouping 
and effect. When the grouping on the stage is in 
large masses, and thrown back as far as the rear 
of the first wing of the stage: such as the banquet 
scene in Macbeth during the appearance of the 
ghost of Banquo—the whole of the Witches’ scene 
in Macbeth, certainly—the trial scene in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, with the exception perhaps of one 
or two outstanding groups in the foreground—the 
senate scene in Othello, &c.,—it may, I think, be 
always within the aid of chiaroscuro, and as such 
under the superintendence of the painter. But 
when the figures of the foreground come in advance 
some conformity with the arts of 
Not, certainly, 


of the first wing, 
painting and sculpture is required. 
so as to embarrass or control the action of the 
actors; but to give to the grouping additional 
beauty and consistency, and to prevent characters 
when slain on the stage falling in parallel lines ; 
and in other respects attaining to situations nothing 
removed from the most ridiculous. * 


{To be continued.) 
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BOSTON, JULY 9, 1853. 


Music for the Blind. 

We have been enjoying the perusal—for some 
years past an annual pleasure—of the “ 7'wenty- 
First Annual Report of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind.” There 
is a cheerful, wholesome and invigorating tone in 
these yearly reports of progress trom the inde- 
fatigable director of this noble enterprise, which 
is as refreshing as cool early morning breezes to 
the reader. There is no feeble sentimentality, 
no hacknied moral cant about his genuine philan- 
throphy. There is a brave candor and sound 
common sense, not easily self-deceived, about it. 
We need not say that the Report shows that all 
still goes on well in this attempt to educate and 
fit for self-support and usefulness those who un- 
fortunately lack the sense of sight. But with 
more means, which we trust, in such a liberal 
community, will speedily be torthcoming, more 
might be done. It is our province to note espe- 
cially one phase of the experiment. 

These institutions for the Blind, and especially 
this at South Boston, have done and are doing a 
great deal to develop the importance of a right, 
harmonious education of the Senses in all—the 
normally endowed, as well as in those who are 
deprived of one or more of those avenues to 
knowledge. As from sickness and morbid ana- 
tomy we learn the laws and beautiful organism of 
the sound human frame; so, it would seem, the 
attempts to remedy defects of sight or hearing 
have been destined to initiate us into a fuller 
appreciation of the heavenly ministry and proper 
culture of the Senses. What is technically called, 
in the modern philosophies of Art, Aesthetic Cul- 
ture, in allusion to the dependence of all our ideas 
of the Beautiful upon the perceptions of the 
senses, owes not a little to these philanthropic 
institutions for the training of the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb, &c. It is here that one sees most 
clearly demonstrated how indispensable is the 
right possession and culture of the senses, espe- 
cially sight and hearing, to the refinement of the 
whole nature, mental, moral, spiritual. No one 
who has been familiar with a blind asylum, is 
likely to be sceptical about the humanizing, spirit- 
ualizing, refining oflice of the well educated senses. 
Scenes of beauty and sounds of melody and har- 
mony are as essential to the harmony and beauty 
of the inner man, as wholesome air is to the lungs. 
Beauty and harmony are the native environment, 
the outward correspondence, the only proper 
outward home and sustenance and mirror of pure 
souls. If the eyes are sealed against the visible 
beauty of God's universe, then cultivate the ear ; 
for Beauty, in some shape, is the birth-right of the 
human soul, and an essential mediator between 
the spiritual and the material elements of which 
we partake. 

The blind naturally evince an aptitude for 
music ; their minds concentrate upon this source 
of ideas of the Beautiful. Hence the study and 
practice of music are wisely made to occupy a 
large part in the education of the Blind. At 
South Boston excellent instruction is given by 
the accomplished musician and devoted teacher, 
Mr. ANTHON WERNER, who has a true German’s 
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feeling of the sacredness of his art. It has been 
a pleasure also to notice at the concerts and re- 
hearsals of the orchestras and oratorio societies 
in Boston, frequent delegations from the blind 
pupils. When society recognizes its parental 
obligations, in respect of such opportunities of 
wsthetic culture, to the blind and unfortunate, 
it will ere long, perhaps, learn to feel the same 
obligation towards all its members, and to see to 
it, as a matter of mutual charity and justice, that 
the masses at large shall have a chance to see 
statues, and hear music, and share the sweet con- 
servative influences of Art, amid the sharpening 
and hardening tendencies of our ultra-political 
and competitive existence. 

There is another, special point of view, in 
which the experience of music-teaching at the 
blind asylum is quite valuable. In preparing the 
pupils to earn their livelihood by music-teaching, 
&c., they have learned a lesson, which it would be 
well for al/ to heed, namely, that the patronage of 
Art must and will be in the long run according to 
artistic merit, whatever individual charity or 
friendship may have to say about it. The best 
charity, therefore, is the best education, leaving 
omployment afterwards to the inevitable laws that 
regulate the great market. We copy from the 
Report Dr. Howe’s account of their experience 
on this point. 


When institutions for the blind were first established, 
great expectations were entertained, and great hopes 
were held out, that all who were capable of becom- 
ing organists, tuners of pianos, or teachers of vocal 
or instrumental music, would surely find employment 
and earn a livelihood. The public was interested; 
and a demand was created, which soon exceeded the 
supply. A great number of blind persons turned 
their attention to music; and some who were well 
qualified, presented themselves in the market. Con- 
certs and lessons by the blind were the order of the 
day. The market was overstocked, and for the most 
part with inferior goods; consequently the demand 
fell,—blind musicians and music were soon at a dis- 
count,—and much disappointment, and some suffer- 
ing, followed. Such was the state of the matter dur- 
ing the years immediately succeeding the establish- 
ment of institutions for the blind in the principal 
States. These things, however, regulate themselves. 
A few years ago, say from five to ten, there was a 
general feeling of disappointment; institutions for 
the blind had not done what was promised: a great 
many blind persons had attempted to get a livelihood 
by music, but the majority had failed to do so. It 
was not considered how suddenly they had been 
brought forward, and how very inferior was the 
article they offered in the market. 

But another change has taken place, or is going on. 
Many of those who without natural ability and with- 
out laborious study had taken adyantage of the newly 
awakened interest of the public, and expected that 
people would continue to listen to and pay for poor 
music, because made by them, found their mistake, 
They found that the public tired of poor concerts, 
and would not take lessons of incompetent teachers ; 
in fine, they found that music could not be made to 
pay, except by those really masters of it; and they 
took themselves out of the way. Meantime, others 
of more ability or more industry kept on resolutely 
in the study of music, and established themselves in 
different places, with the determination to be content 
with small beginning, and to persevere to the end. 
The good effects are beginning to be seen. Several 
have already gained the confidence of the community, 
and are beginning to earn a comfortable livelihood 
by teaching music, taning pianos, or playing the 
organ in churches. The result shows, ihat, though 
the most sanguine hopes entertained at the ‘outset 
have not been realized, yet very much has been ac- 
complished. It is now established, beyond a doupt, 
that if blind persons who have a decided taste and 
talent for music, and a natural aptness for teaching, 
will labor perseveringly to qualify themselves, they 
may have reasonable assurance of success. It is 
with regard to music precisely as it is with regard to 
mattresses, or any thing else offered in the market by 
the blind,—at first the public purchases without mac 
attention to quality, out of sympathy with the ven- 
ders ; but it soon returns to the settled principles of 
trade, and refuses poor articles at any price. 









































BOSTON, JULY 9, 18538. 


The Western Tour of “ The Germania.” 
The summer concert-tour, from which our 
friends of the Germania Musical Society have 
just returned, has derived peculiar interest from 
the fact that they have been everywhere wel- 
comed, as it were, to a portion of their ancient 
home, by Germans. ‘To the hearts of their emi- 
grant countrymen, settled down in Cincinnati, in 
St. Louis, in Milwaukie, in Chicago, &c., their 
music has been trulya revival of the old “ Sounds 
from Home.” There are thousands of Germans 
in the West, who for some five or eight years have 
been out of hearing of the music of the grand old 
masters of the Fatherland, on which the highest 
entusiasm of their youth was nurtured. Music 
and the love of liberty and country are eternally 
associated with their souls. We may judge then 
of the excitement and intense delight with which, 
after so long a fast, these emigrant communities 
drunk in the glorious harmonies of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn and Weber from the Germania 
orchestra. It is pleasant to remark the cordial 
fervor with which the German newspapers in the 
above-named cities speak of those concerts as a 
real God-send ; and for this reason—not that we 


need go abroad for confirmation of the praise of 


artists whom it has been the privilege of Boston 
music-lovers to know so well, we translate for our 
readers a warm notice, which we find in the An- 
zeiger des Westens, published at St. Louis. It is 
from the pen of the editor, Mr. Henri Bornstein: 
Third Concert-—-Day 
while, 


“The GERMANIA. 
before yesterday, for the first time this long 
we tore ourselves away from the writing désk, 
and went to the concert of the Germania. * * * 
We have often been reproached with our little or 
no attendance at theatres, concerts, and other 
public entertainments. Among other supposed 
reasons, the simplest seem to have been over- 
looked. The first and weightiest was, that we 
preside over a business which claims all our time 
and activity ;—and the second is simply a matter 
of taste. We have spent the largest and fairest 
portion of our life in the spheres of artists; we 
have exhausted the richest enjoyments ; we have 
stood in intimate relations to Meyerbeer, Doni- 
zetti, Kreutzer, Lachner and other tone-poets ; 
we were for years one of the few habitués of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, who had free access to the 
stage; we learned to know Liszt, Ernst, Stra- 
kosch, and so many other artists, more nearly than 
in the concert-room ; and that period of our life 
has left behind it a treasure of artistic reminis- 
cences, whose after-enjoyment we should not like 
to damage. 

“Deem us not arrogant, therefore, ye brave 
musicians aud dilettanti, who are here working in 
an ungrateful land; believe not that we esteem 
your work of small account ;—ye do your utmost, 
ye strew abroad artistic germs for the Future, ye 
awake ,the taste for what is better, ye are here the 
pioneers of Music. The reason why you cannot 
do more is, that in this land of business, Art can 
and must be but a secondary matter ; and a much 
worse reason is, the proverbial want of unity 
among the Germans, which chokes and deranges 
everything. 

“And for this very reason was the Germania 
Society a note-worthy and refreshing phenome- 
non tous. Z'hree and twenty Germans, who for 
five years now in this “free” land have kept 


together faithful and united,—that is indeed a 
rarity, deserving to be held up as an example to 














be imitated,—a phenomenon which shows us in a 
refreshing manner what Germans could accom- 
plish here in every respect, if they would only 
remain faithful and united. Thus disposed, we 
went to the concert and again heard music, Euro- 
pean music,—-which awakened all the sweet 
remembrances of fairer times in us and made us 
revel once more in the lost Paradise of Art. 

“Yes, that is Music,—those are Artists, who 
are in earnest, who consider Art a sacred thing,— 
to whom a concert is a solemn transaction,—to 
whom a score of Beethoven or Mozart is an evan- 
gelium of God in man. We will write here no 
critique ; we have enjoyed, and in enjoyment the 
sharp-sighted judgment ceases. But for those of 
our friends, who have not yet heard the Germa- 
nia, we only add the assurance, that choice of 
pieces, precision, delivery, expression and unity 
of performance reminded us, in proportion to the 
numbers of the band, of the best European orches- 
tra, that of the Conservatoire in Paris. From 
director Bergmann, with his energetic baton, to 
the beater of the drums, each man is in his place 
and be completely fills it. 

“ALFRED JAELL, who accompanies the Society, 
played the grand concerto of Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy (opus 24) with full orchestra. We have 
known Jaell for a long time ;—when we conducted 
the splendid Teatro Grande in Trieste, in 1840, 
the old Jaell brought to us the little Alfred, then 
about nine years old;—we heard him play and 
shared in our astonishment the father’s great 
expectations. 

“ Thirteen years have fled since then,—we are 
in America and have exchanged the beautiful 
Art life for the unfruitful arena of politics,—and 
the little Alfred has become a great artist, and has 
kept the promise of the boy. What most sur- 
prises us in Jaell is not his extraordinary facility 
of overcoming difficulties, which he shares with 
Liszt; and not alone his delivery, so full of soul 
and rich in feeling, which he has in common with 
Thalberg,—but it is especially the manner in 
which he treats such a universally known and 
every-day affair as the piano. Under Jaell’s 
hands it becomes certainly a different instrument, 
with tones, with an effect, not known to us before. 
In the Mendelssohn concerto it now complained 
languishingly like a flute, now sounded clear as a 
silver bell in the midst of the storm of brass instru- 
ments, and now trembled in expiring chords, like 
aharp. Yes, Jaell is an artist in the finest sense 
of the word,—an artist, whose performance leaves 
behind a lasting memory. 

“ Worthily by his side stands the little maiden, 
CAMILLA Urso; not her double and triple stop- 
ping,—not her‘sharply seized highest chords, not 
her leaps and chromatic runs alone deserve admi- 
ration ;—more than all this we were enchanted 
by the soul, the depth of feeling that lay in the 
delivery of this earnest child. The melting, ele- 
giac Adagio of the dying scene in Lucia she cen- 
dered with an expression that reminded us of 
Rubini and Salvi in their prime. And then that 
quiet, that absence of the usual little coquetry of 
the so-called wonder-children ;—serious, almost 
sad are her features, the eye rests deeply glowing 
under the thick brows, and is first animated, when 
she places on the bow and woos from the violin 
the first complaining tones. Once only did the 
serious child’s face light up, when after the splen- 
did delivery of the Adagio several bouquets fell 
down at her feet ;—then her face was transfigured, 
she smiled and bent down to the flowers which 
she carefully picked up, almost forgetting that she 
had only sixteen bars’ rest and must soon fall in 
again.—Good child! How beautiful a youth- 
time! Flowersand Tones! Nature and Art, are 
thy enjoyments, thy life. 

















“ And so it was with thee, too, Theresa Milan- 
ollo, never-to-be-forgotten maiden ;—- thou too 
didst live in flowers and music, and didst die ere 
the years of passion came and the prose of mar- 
riage and of household drudgery followed. Thine 
was a short, but beautiful existence, and thou 
didst lose nothing in that thou didst live no longer. 

“But to thee, still, serious Camilla, with the 
soul of deep feeling in thy bosom and thy bow, 
we wish a long, long childhood, an eternal youth 
of Art ;—and to you all, our friends and country- 
men of the GERMANIA! the fullest success of 
arti:ts wherever you may go, and long continu- 
ance of your dearest treasure,—pure, untroubled 
Harmony in Artas in life! Continue Germans 
in heart and mind; continue German artists in 
music,—and we will ever think with pride and 
joy of you, as worthy representatives of German 
Art in America.” H. B. 





—> - - 
Floral Entertainment—The Festival of Beauty. 
[We were not present on the occasion here described, but we 
take our correspondent’s word for it that it must have been as 
beautiful as it appeared to him. Certainly, the idea in itself 
is a fine one, and might be worked up to excellent results.] 


“ One of the most interesting musical gatherings of the 
season occurred on the 22d ult., at the City Hall, Charles- 
town. We refer to the ‘ Festival of Beauty,’ produced 
under the superintendence of Messrs. D. S. Pennell and 
J. B. Packard. The evening was a pleasant one, and at 
an early hour throngs of fuiry-dressed young ladies, at- 
tired in white, and decorated with a profusion of every 
variety of roses, made the hall echo with their joyous 
tones, and filled it with the busy hum of preparation. 
There was not one sad face among them all. Not one 
brow bore the impress of care; but like ‘ Chaunting 
Cherubs,’ bearers of glad news to earth, they met upon 
the platform, and by their presence caused many a weary 
heart to thrill with a new delight and a brighter hope. 
Would that there were more of such training for our 
children! then, perchance, Age would not tread so close- 
ly on the footsteps of Youth, and Care would administer 
less of her bitter drug. 

The exercises consisted of Songs, Recitatives and May 
Dances; and all who took a part, from the gentlemanly 
managers down to the wee bit of a bairn who personated 
a Dew Drop, infused a grace, vigor and life into their 
respective performances. 

The subject was portrayed by the Seasons, each of 
which came in with its distinct, characteristic features. 
Spring, with its early bride and flowers; Summer, with 
its fragrant crown of roses; Autumn, with its harvest 
sheaves and golden fruit; Winter, with icy beard and 
snowy mantle. At length the Queen was arrayed for 
her coronation, and the Goddess, who had sat all the 
evening the fairest gem amid the beauties of nature with 
which she was surrounded, performed the ceremony with 
exceeding grace and appropriateness. 

The Recitatives were well adapted to the occasion, 
both in sentiment and the manner in which they were 
delivered. 

On the 22d the hall was well crowded; there was not 
aspare seat, and scarcely a spare standing-spot; and as 
a great desire was expressed to have the entertainment 
repeated, it was brought forward on the following even- 
ing, toa full and appreciative audience. At this point 
it would seem that the ‘ Festival’ had been sufficiently 
participated in by all, but a request was again made to 
have it repeated in a larger building. This could not 
be granted owing to arrangements made for its repetition 
in other cities and towns. 

This entertainment we consider highly interesting and 
instructive, and heartily commend it and the gentlemen 
who have originated it, to the good will of all whom they 
meet, in whatever place they may visit for the purpose 

A 


of producing the ‘ Fest1vAv or Breauty.’” . 
—_-—-— —>- -——- 
Foreign. 


Betcium.—A statue has lately been erected to the 
famous old composer, ORLANDO Lasso, at Mons, his 
birth-place. He was chapel-master (in the middle of the 
16th century) in the Lateran at Rome; the French king, 
Charles LX., who was a passionate lover of music, re- 
ceived him very graciously on his arrival in Paris, and 
wished to retain him in his chapel. But Orlando pre- 
ferred to go to Munich, where for many years he led the 
chapel music of Albrecht the Magnanimous, duke of 
Bavaria, and finally died there. Judging from the ac- 
counts, the ceremonies on the occasion were not very 
imposing. At 11 o'clock, Lasso’s Mass: Or—hy a coup, 
which he had set, after the manner of his time, to a well- 
known theme, was performed—not in the Cathedral, nor 
in the Church of St. Nicholas, where Lassus used to sing 
as choir-boy—but in a little obscure church of the society 
which has assumed the name of Roland de Letire; and 
performed too with many modern embellishments, and 
with an organ accompaniment. After the mass, there 



































was a procession to the publie garden, where the statue 
was consecrated, and the various musical bodies of the 
The statue was uncovered 
several speeches were 


place were put in requisition. 
ainid the thunder of artillery, 
made, &c. &e. In the expression of the statue there is 
something very noble. With one hand Lasso touches 
the keys of a portable organ; the other is raised to 
heaven, as if he had just discovered a new chord. The 
house where Orlando was born is no longer identified. 
FRANKFORT ON THE Wag- 
ner is engaged at the opera, to appear in the characters 
Alice, Valentine, Leonora (in La Favo- 


Johanna 





of Romeo, Fides, 
riéa) and Fidelio. 


Hamuvure. —- Jacob the once celebrated 


pianist, is dead. 


Schmitt, 


Beriin.—The performances at the Royal Opera on 
June 6th, were Auber’s Les Diamans de la Couronne ; on 
the 12th, Harold's Zampa; at * Kroll’s Establishment,” 
Boildieu's Dame "tanh, Der Freischiitz, and Zampa. 
The composer of La Gage ds {mour, Adoiph Henselt, has 
arrived here from St. Petersburg, and without delay pro- 
ceeded to his newly-acquired domain at Gersdorf. 


WEIMAR.—Flotow’s new opera, Indra, produced on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Princess of Saxe- 
Weimar and the Prince of the Netherlands, made a com- 
plete fiasco. 

BaseL.—At the Subscription Concerts an excellent 
orchestra executed an overture, by Charles Oberthiir, to 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth, which gave general satisfaction. 
The orchestration was much admired. 





Avuertisements. 


The best Book on Piano Instruction existing ! 
N PRE-8:—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO. A full system of instruction, from the 
very outset, to artistical perfection, with full advice to teachers 
and pupils. Its progressive order, completeness, and the value 
of the pieces recommended, (about 200,) make it indispensable 
to teachers, and invaluable to all players. It is 


THE BEST SELF-INSTRUCTOR EXTANT. 


It is also Tuk ontY Key to the proper use of Julius Knorr’s 
“ Materials,’ and his “‘ Large Method.’ Price 75 cents 
G. A, SCHMITT, Petersburg, Va. 


iii 14 8m 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Cracher of the Jiana-Farte and Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON, 
iii 138 3m. 
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A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
Orcuestra,” having made Boston his residence, is _ 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to te cont 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-~duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 

and 3 P.M. iii 6 


tae Pal BD fp! 
JONAS CHICKERING, 
| gov yet neped gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
he is now ready to 
with 





duced by the destruction of his factory, 
receive orders for PLANOS, which he promises to execute 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
PFVUK MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of ifs superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


I EETHOVEN'S CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St 
QGSold by all Music Dealers. iii 4 


HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FortTE By J. N. HuMMEL. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 

cation by the subscriber 
Symphony No. ad A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver ered 15 Washington St. 
t 4 ew by all Music mpeg iii4 


Edward a. Balch, 
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ERTINI’S PIANO METHOD—ABRIDGED. 
The popularity of Bertini’s Celebrated Method for the 
Piano is sufficient evidence of its great merits. The only ob- 
jection ever made to the Method has been that the elaborate- 
ness with which the subject is treated, renders the task of com- 
mencing and completing it, somewhat arduous, and to a young 
pupil a formidable undertaking. 

Teachers as well as scholars have, therefore, seen the want 
of an Abridged Edition, in which all that was actually neces- 
Bary might beincluded—an edition containing the choicest and 
most important lessons; one that might be commenced and 
finished by those composing the majority of piano pupils. 

To meet a want so long apparent, the publisher has issued 
this edition, which, as a superior work, is recommended to the 
musical public of the United States. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 

115 Washington St. 

Sold by all Music Dealers in the United States and Canada. 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Best Etalian, German, French and Lnglish Strings, 





AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOK Tb SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 

{Gr Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
38m 


Sold, or 


IRA J. 

iii2 

THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 3m 


N.D. COTPoOR, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


I EETHOVEN'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN TUB WILDERNESS, Known as the MouNT oF 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ ee 
Apr. 10. 


5.48 
Cracher af Singing, Pinu forte, Xc., 


No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
8m. 


WOODMAN, 


AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


fii 2 


G. ANDRE & GO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of Beeruoven and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLemMenti and Haypn,as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [G?We have appeinted 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont Tempe, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF TIE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

N 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 








8 
1 C. 


IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 

pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tuo take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
od to study for professional purposes. 

G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
dais, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Ilews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 


Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 


RD. 
HE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 
Guitar, also of Harmony and Singing, after a clear and easy 
method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 


March 26. 3m. CARL GARTNER. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, ” 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

b Oct. 16. ; 3m 
T. BRICHER, 


Organist and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 





Orrick UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St 


_d an. 22. 3m. 


Bi. sg. CUTLER, 

Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 
ADDRESS — (Care of RoLanp Cuter, No. 4 Market 

aint weenie 22 





F. F. MULLER, 

IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e. 

Inquire of Messrs. Rezp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii? tf 


NATHAN RICHA RDS ON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
(> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, Boston. 
25 tf 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


F Private Tuition in the principles of Musie and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, Tue Lecture Room or Kirk Street Cuurcn, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Frankuin Square, SurroLk Srrezr, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4tf 364 Tremont Street. 


DWIGHT’S JOU RNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 
the significant Musical News from all parts ; 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, tire Chamber, and the Stree ty &e. 
6. Translations a ie the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, P< etry , Asthetic Books, the Drama, &e.— 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 
{(G Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT, 
21 School Street, Boston. 


3. A Summary of 
gathered from 
4. Cor- 
ay 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines ,) or less, firstinsertion, . 
"eac h additional inser. 
Fora aquare, (16 lines .) firs tinsertion, . ee 
each additional insertion, sin 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 ‘School St. 


- $0.50 
.25 
100 












































